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Oneida Circular. 


A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 

The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, pting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 











THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brsie ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
Property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs-(a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give thém 





LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
x. 

MONG tthe States named in the last article 
whose legislation upon the rights of married 
women is nearly the same as that of New York, 
Michigan should have been named. In that State a 
married woman’s disability in respect to making 
contracts is less perhaps than in any other. Several 
other States have legislated upon married women’s 
property rights, and have changed in many respects 
their status in this regard from what it was at 
common law. In Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon (by constitutional provision) 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont and West 
Virginia, and in the territory of Washington, 
statutes have been passed and are in force, which, 
with some variations and exceptions which the 
purpose of these papers does not require to be 
particularly specified, provide that the property 
belonging toa woman at the time of her marriage, 
and all property which she may acquire or receive 
after marriage by purchase, gift, grant, devise, 
bequest, or inheritance, shall be and remain her 
separate property, free from disposal by her hus- 
band and from liability for his debts. And as a 
general thing in these States, where personal 
property is included with real in the statute, full 
power of disposition is given with it, as also the 
power of devising real property, as if unmarried, 
but not the power of conveying such property by 
deed, unless the husband join with the wife in 
executing it. In Florida a married woman may 
protect any property which she may have at the 
time of her marriage, or which she may acquire or 
receive thereafter, from being subject to the rights 
and liabilities of her husband, by having a record 
made of the same in the county clerk’s office within 
six months after the marriage or after such ac- 
quisition. In California, in addition to rights of 
property to be hereafter specified, a married woman, 
for the purpose of enabling her to support herself 
and children, if she has minor children, may ob- 
tain from the proper court an order or permit 
authorizing her to conduct business separate and 
apart from her husband, and to sue and to be sued 
in her own name without joining her husband as a 
party, thus in relation to her business giving her 
all the rights of a feme sole. In some of the other 
States above named, as in Ohio, in case of insanity, 
intemperance, neglect or desertion of the husband, 
a married woman may, by order of court on a 
proper application, be invested with power to do 
business in her own name, and to control and use 
the proceeds of the same, free from control by 
him or liability on his account. In Rhode Island, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, so far as the 
writer is able to learn, no change in the common- 
law status of married women, worthy of notice, 
has been made by legislation. _ Their status as to 
property rights in Louisiana, Texas and California 
is somewhat peculiar and deserves special mention. 
Though there is some diversity, at present, in those 
States arising from special legislation, yet the gener- 
al principles and features of that status remain near- 
ly the same, and a single statement with reference to 
them will be sufficiently accurate for the purpose of 
these articles. The common law of England does 
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not prevail in these States, except as it has been 
adopted in them to some extent in late years by 
statute. Their system of laws is based upon the 
Spanish system of jurisprudence, which was model- 
ed according to the ancient civil law of the Roman 
empire. Under that system, and so in these States, 
husband and wife are not, as under the common 
law, regarded as one person; the existence of the 
wife is not merged in that of the husband. This 
is most certainly true so far as their property 
rights are concerned. When property is in question 
the husband is not a baron, nor is the wife a 
covert, meaning by the former, as the common law 
does, a lord and master, and by the latter, a de- 
pendent creature under protection and influence. 
The husband and wife are co-equals in life, and at 
death of either, the survivor remains the head of 
the family. All the property, both real and personal, 
owned before marriage by the husband and wife, 
or acquired during coverture by either, by gift, 
bequest, devise, or descent, is the separate property 
ot each. As to all other acquired property, espec- 
ially that which is the produce of the common 
industry and labor of both husband and wife, they 
have a partnei ship or community of acquests and 
gains, the same being the common property of 
both. In California however, the law requires an 
inventory of the wife’s separate property to be 
made and recorded as notice of her title. The 
husband during the continuance of the marriage 
is the head of the community and manages and 
controls the property for the common benefit, and 
upon its dissolution by death, if there are no 
children, the survivor takes the property; but if 
there are children, it is distributed between the 
survivor and the heirs, the method of distribution 
varying somewhat in each State. In Texas this 
system of jurisprudence is more completely carried 
out than in Louisiana or California. Courts there, 
have decided that property purchased during. the 
marriage, whether the conveyance be made to the 
husband or wife separately or to them jointly, is 
presumed to belong to the community ; that there 
is no presumption that property in the possession 
of the conjugal partnership belongs to the husband 
rather than to the wife, and when the matrimonial 
union has continued for any considerable time, 
that the presumption is strong that the property be- 
Jongs to the common stock of acquests and gains. 
And as to the surviving wife becoming the head of 
the family, the Supreme Court of that State says 
“the staunchest advocates of the doctrine of 
woman merger during the existence of marriage, 
will not assert that sex of itself disqualifies a 
female from being the head of the family. Even 
the common law, hostile as it is to the rights of 
married women, confers on the single woman or 
spinster as she is called, the civil rights and 
capacities of man. .She requires no guardian to 
protect her person or property. In legal con- 
templation, and in fact, she is capable of managing 
and disposing of her possessions and interests 
prudently and advantageously. The statute” (that 
is, of Texas) “does not declare that the head of 
the family must be of the stronger sex, and the oc- 
cupant, whether of the one sex or the other is, en- 
titled to all the rights and exemptions pertaining 
by law to the position.” By the common law, 
during coverture the separate and legal existence of 
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the wife is extinguished, and as a consequence all 
suits in court in relation to her rights must be in 
the joint names of the husband and wife or in his 
name alone. But the courts of Texas hold that 
these disabilities and the ground on which they 
stand are unknown to their system of jurisprudence. 
There may be many exceptions, but asa general 
rule, under this community system between hus- 
band and wife in these States, they may deal with 
each other as with other persons, and the absence 
of the husband for a considerable length of time 
gives the wife a right to manage, control and dis- 
pose of the common property as well as her sepa- 
rate property, and she may make such contracts 
respecting it as are necessary for its preservation 
and the support of herself and children. The 
relations of husband and wife under this system 
form a peculiarly interesting subject to one who 
has been accustomed to view marriage and the 
legal status of married women only in the light of 
the common law. < 

ErRATUM.—In the last number of “ Legal 
Status” page 289, 3rd column, 2nd line from top 
for “ disproval ” read “ disposal.” 


RELIGION AND ART. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HRISTIANITY, in its best estate, was 

developed in a marriage conjunction of 
the Jewish and Greek races. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, in the apostolic age, was a duality in 
which Jewish religion was the primary or male 
element, and Greek civilization was the female 
element. Its esoteric formula must have been, 
Religion animating Art and Art glorifying Re- 
ligion. 

This idea of primitive Christianity carries 
my mind back to a passage in our growth at 
O. C., in which the same two elements had a 
happy blending. It was during the ten years 
previous to the removal of the CircuLar to 
Wallingford (from 1854 to 1864) that the life 
of the Community blossomed into an art-ca- 
reer. And what a transition was that! It 
was, in the first place, a time of wonderful 
enthusiasm in business and invention. Our 
industry became to us a school of design. 
While the trap-business was rising and pour- 
ing its wealth into our treasury, the invention 
of machinery, by which we advanced step by 
step to the perfection of that business, was a 
work of art. And so of other labors and 
strivings. Especially se were at work in that 
early time on the artistic evolution of social 
and sexual harmony ; beginning with the cru- 
dest state of Communism, and working out 
principle after principle in the art of love. 

But the character of that career as one in 
which religion animated art and art glorified 
religion, exhibited itself most conspicuously, 
perhaps, in the course we went through in 
music. Nothing could be more crude and 
foolish than our musical attempts when we 
first began ;.but we went on with our practice 
until the Community was full of the musical 
spirit, and had attained a skill that suprised 
ourselves and everybody. Finally that devel- 
opment of music took to itself stage auxilia- 
ries, and we were able to produce concerts 
which were enjoyed by thousands as first-class 
entertainments. During the latter part of the 
time our music was to a great extent original ; 
nor did we borrow much from others in 
any way; but presented the public with our 








own productions in poetry, music, scenic rep- 
resentations and tableaux. Perhaps the O. C., 
under the impress of the heavenly spirit, was 
as fair a miniature of the old Greco-Jewish 
combination, as could be produced with the 
means and appliances then at command. 
Our religion would have delighted the Jew, 
and our art would have delighted the Greek. 
Those elements were harmonized in our ex- 
perience, acting and reacting: to make each 
other fruitful. Religion animated art and 
art glorified religion. Art was subject to re- 
ligion, and acted as the servant of it. It did 
not take the reins into its own hands and go 
on its own separate way, but when it had done 
its work of service to religion, it retired and 
went into seed-sowing for things to come. I 
do not think the heavens have lately looked 
down on anything more remarkable or pleas- 
ing than the continence with which the O. C. 
musicians brought their labors to a conclu- 
sion in 1865, and betook themselves to new 
courses of improvement, starting for a de- 
velopment of art on a larger scale. 

Now something like that must be repeated 
with endless variations in all our career here- 
after. The combination of religion and art is 
the very leaven of progress. Wherever there 
is spiritual life, that combination more or less 
manifestly presents itself. If we follow the 
essential inspiration of Christianity we shall 
go on and repeat on larger and larger scales the 
strains of our early faith-and-art career at 
Oneida. We have got our musical phrase, and 
shall be working it out in new echoes and va- 
riations forever. 

Evidently God wills that we shall not settle 
down in a contracted routine of art. He will 
have us make a home in the church for all 
beautiful things ; and the tendency will be for 
us, in every branch of business, to make a 
study of its virtues until it becomes to us a 
fine art. Instead of loving business as a 
coarse means of making money, we shall re- 
duce it to harmonic principles, and make it 
blend with all that is beautiful and true. We 
shall assume that faith and love can dwell in 
it and animate it, and thus the old discord be- 
tween the soul and body shall pass away. 
Religion shall enter into and enjoy business, 
and business shall rise into the dignity of a 
fine art and glorify religion. 


REVIVALS [N NEW YORK CITY. 





IX. 

FTER the trance-like state in which Mrs. 

Gray saw her need of a saving faith, 
the subject was in her thoughts continually. 
She studied the Bible and noticed the contrast 
between the Old Testament and New ; the word 
faith occurring but twice in the former, while in 
the latter it is the all-absorbing theme. She 
had little confidence in the stability of her 
own faith, and what she desired was to say with 
Paul, “Iam crucified with Christ, nevertheless 
I live, yet not 7, but Chris? liveth in me.” 

As the Perfectionist had already furnished so 
much new truth, Mrs. G. turned to it again 
for further light on this all-absorbing sub- 
ject, and anxiously awaited the next issue. 
At length it came, and almost the first article 





that caught her attention was on “Faith” 
(written by J. H. N.), the first sentence of which 
contained that notable passage in Hebrews, 
“ He that cometh to God must believe that he 
ts, and is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” Hungry as she was for truth, 
to say that Mrs. G. read that article with 
interest, would but feebly express her feelings. 
In it she found nourishment as real to her 
inner life as food is to one’s animal life. It 
seemed written for her special benefit. She 
was the inquirer there represented, the pupil 
sitting at the feet of the great teacher. 

Mrs. Gray had been asking for light, for a 
way out of sin and condemnation ; and in this 
article her prayers were answered. Finally 
coming to that critical point where the in- 
quirer is confronted with the question, “Am 
I ready, without further evidence, relying 
solely on the testimony of God, to confess 
Christ in me a whole Savior?” With sharp 
emphasis the question came to her, “AmI 
willing to make this confession before these 
witnesses ? ” (her mother and two other women). 
Her heart said “yes ;” but her tongue seemed 
suddenly paralyzed. She could not speak. 
A fierce struggle ensued—a battle between the 
head and heart. She was perfectly conscious, 
she afterward said, of two opposing spirits 
within. To her it was a life-and-death conflict. 
Her own strength was gone; she was power- 
less. Then saying to herself mentally, “It is 
the Lord’s battle, not mine; let his will be 
done ;” instantly her tongue became loose and 
she exclaimed, “I will confess whatever my 
heart believes, let it cost what it may.” She 
continued: “I confess that Christ is in me a 
Savior from allsin.” Mrs. Steele who up to 
this time had advanced step by step with her 
daughter, now felt that she was left behind. 
She had stumbled at the question of confessing 
what she did not /ee/ to be true. So she said 
to her, “Do you fee Christ in you?” “Cer- 
tainly not, replied Mrs. Gray, for it is not a 
question of feeling, but of obedience to God, as 
you will see, mother, if you will study the faith 
article as carefully as I have done. God says 
in his word, that he has given me his Son, and 
not only to me, but to you and to all flesh; 
the apostles simply confessed a fact—and one 
that is good for all time—when they confessed 
that “ Christ is come in the flesh.” 

Mrs. Steele soon satisfied herself by a more 
attentive examination of the article, that she, 
too, must take a step in the dark, so to speak, 
and say, “Let God be true and every feeling a 
liar that contradicts his word.” Mrs. Steele’s 
confession of an indwelling Christ, was not 
long withheld, causing no little rejoicing on 
the part of mother and daughter that they 
could still walk side by side in their religious 
beliefs. 

It having been said that Mrs. Gray lost her 
place as teacher, on account of her religion, 
the reader may wish to know something of her 
means of support. Mrs. Steele, before the 
death of her husband and while in easy cir- 
cumstances, with no thought of changes that 
would make them less so, had a passion for 
doing good to the poor which took a practical 
turn in this wise: While engaged one day in 
the distribution of tracts in the district 
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assigned her, she made the discovery that a 
seamstress sufficiently skillful with her needle 
in making vests and pantaloons for the Broad- 
way tailoring-establishments, could earn very 
fair wages and not injure her health by over- 
work. So the thought came to her, “Why 
not learn the trade myself? I am a little 
proud of my skill in doing fine needle-work.” 
By earning a few dollars in this way, Mrs. 
Steele saw she would have additional means for 
helping the poor. The idea grew with her, 
and after making it a matter of prayer, she 
gained the consent of her husband to under- 
take the work, with the advice to keep the 
plan as private as possible. Securing the ser- 
vices of a young woman, an expert in the 
business, Mrs, Steele soon proved herself an 
apt apprentice, and in a few months her work 
was pronounced quite equal to that of her in- 
structor. Sewing by machinery was scarcely 
dreamed of in those days, so that skillful 
needle-women, particularly on men’s apparel, 
were always in demand. ‘This benevolent 
freak of hers as some of Mrs. Steele’s friends 
playfully called it, proved in the end to be a 
very wise one ; for afterward when adverse 
fortune overtook her, and her husband died, 
she clearly saw that the instinct given her 
years before to learn the art of clothes-making, 
came from him who numbers the very hairs of 
our head. During the girlhood of Mrs. Gray, 
her mother had taught her to do as good 
work as herself. Both Mr. and Mrs. Steele 
were advocates of the theory that parents, 
however wealthy, should teach their children 
some trade by which they could earn an honor- 
able competency independently of inherited 
fortune. When Mrs. Gray was driven by per- 
secution from her school, her mother who still 
took work from a Broadway clothing-estab- 
lishment, had plenty of business for her at 
home in which she could earn better wages 
than by teaching. 

Mrs. Gray and her mother being regarded 
as confirmed “ Perfectionists,” their house quite 
naturally became a place of resort for all 
those who believed in a progressive religion, 
and that perfect holiness was the only true 
standard of a Christian life. Indeed, the 
callers at Mrs. Steele’s residence were not all 
“heretics,” for many of her former associates 
who, through fear of the “ Fews” dared not 
avow their sympathies openly for her, avail- 
ed themselves of the cover of night, to call on 
their old friends, that they might judge for 
themselves respecting the soundness of ‘the 
new faith, Among them was the wife of a 
prominent merchant, Mrs. E. The faith arti- 
cle had fallen into her hands, and she too, 
like Mrs. Gray read it eagerly. Mrs E. was 
the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman, a 
woman of rare gifts and highly cultivated. 
She was a leading woman in the organization 
of benevolent and reformatory societies. In 
the course of a few months (in the fall of 1837) 
credence was given toarumor that Mrs. E. 
had embraced “ Perfectionism.” “It cannot 
be,” exclaimed one and an another, “that a 
woman, so talented, so active and so devoted 
to religion and missionary work at home and 
abroad, has received the hated heresy.” But 
Mrs. E.’s own frank confession, when inter- 





rogated, placed the matter beyond all doubt. 
Many of the leading members of the church 
who had for years regarded Mrs. E. as one 
devoted to the cause of Christ and thoroughly 
opposed to heretical doctrines, were utterly 
confounded. They could say nothing for they 
had nothing tosay. Mrs. E.’s high social posi- 
tion and unspotted character put her above 
the attacks of the most prejudiced. 


“MODERN SKEPTICISM.” 





HE above subject is admirably handled ina 
book entitled “ Miracles Past and Present,” by 
William Mountford. It is called by this writer the 
“ Anti-Supernaturalism of the Present Age,” and 
is treated as an all-pervading presence, an atmos- 


pheric condition, a spiritual influenza; or as some- | 


thing which has shut over the realm of human in- 
tellect like a monstrous fog-bank, or like a long, 
low, dense cloud, occasioning spiritual twilight ; 
something which affects every body’s freedom of 
thought at present, but which will pass off by-and- 
by like an eclipse. He takes a similar position to 
that of Robert Dale Owen in his “ Debatable Land,” 
that the supernatural is only the natural to the eye 
sufficiently open, and there may be many things 
out of the so-called “order of nature”? which are 
still not out of the order of the universe. Mira- 
cles, which are exceptions to all the laws at pres- 
ent understood, may yet be the effects of real 
natural laws hereafter to be discovered. He 
respects the “rappings,” not as a high order of 
miraculous manifestations, but as timely “ signs,” 
and as appearing to the confusion of infidel sci- 
ence, weak and foolish though they may be. 

We have not mentioned this book however, to 
review it, but with the purpose of making oc- 
casional extracts from it; and first we quote the 
following on the use and meaning of the phe- 
nomena just referred to: 


TRUE DIGNITY OF THE RAPPINGS. 


There is a proverb, that “any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with.” .And the first stick 
out of the thicket of Spiritualism silences the argu- 
ment short and sharp, and as incessant as the 
barking of a dog, which has been kept up so long, 
and especially in Germany, about the Order of 
Nature. 

By the rappings which come upon a table in the 
presence of a medium, the laws of nature call out 
against the philosophy of Baden Powell; and they 
protest against the notion of Buckle, as to there 
being nothing new to be expected; and they de- 
ride the contemptuous self-complacency of Froude ; 
and they explode the dreary vantage-ground 
whence Biichner would deny the immortality of 
the soul. 

And now, perhaps, some one will wonder 
whether the writer thinks that his argument is a cure 
for skepticism. For every variety of skepticism, 
he certainly does not think that it can be. There is 
skepticism which is a part of good sense. And of 
skepticism as a mental disease there are degrees, 
just as there are varioloid, small-pox, and confluent 
small-pox. There is a mild skepticism. which is 
simply the spirit of the age, and there is a skepti- 
cism which is the result of undue constitutional 
tendency combined with the temper of the times ; 
and of the same thing, viewed as a disorder, there 
is an extreme degree, which may be called conflu- 
ent skepticism, and which mostly is incurable. It 
is more common in Paris than in this neighbor- 
hood. Itis the state of a person with whom every- 
thing runs to doubt. It is a mental state in which 
a man might see a miracle, only to wonder whether 
it could be done again ; and who would not believe 
either, though one rose from the dead ; and who, if 
he saw nine men out of ten raised from the dead, 
would only doubt nine times the more, as to 
whether the remaining tenth man could possibly be 
raised. This is confluent skepticism; and it is 
what converts even remedies themselves into 
disease. 

There have certainly, however, been intellectual 
Christians, who had been caught at their studies 
by the spirit of skepticism and been manacled by 
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the logic of science, and who had been unable to 
get themselves exorcised or liberated by the great- 
est divines of Protestantism, who yet have felt 
themselves freed by the first sound of those unac- 
countable rappings, and able to enter “into the 
temple walking and leaping, and praising God ;” 
being enabled to pray and trust and hope, by hav- 
ing learned that the Order of Nature is not every- 
thing, and that their souls may perhaps be free of 
it, and free for something higher. And these per- 
sons have continued in the same state of joy and 
freedom and holy hope, comparatively careless as 
to whether the rappings had been spiritual or de- 
moniac ; being only too happy with simply believing 
them to be something supernatural, something 
toward a proof, that perhaps the heavens are not 
brass against us, and that the Order of Nature 
does not close about our souls like a living 
tomb. 


That the writer hereof should ever have had this 
to say, of his own knowledge. would have seemed 
to him in those days, when his faith was according 
to “ Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind,” to be 
just as unlikely as his becoming a dancing dervish ; 
or a silent, barefooted Trappist; or a turbaned 
hadji, squatting on the ground, and intent on the 
Koran, all day long, at Mecca ; or a missionary to 
the ten lost tribes of Israel ; or a Roman prelate 
pleading with cardinals, against the Devil’s advo- 
cate, and for the canonization of monks and nuns. 
But the world is wide, and the world of thought 
is wider still. 

We find in Planchette, (by Epes Sargent), an ac- 
count of Mr. M.’s personal experience in con- 
nection with Spiritualism, and as it derives interest 
from and adds interest to the foregoing, it is here 
quoted : 

MR. MOUNTFORD’S EXPERIENCE. 


We have before us a letter, received by us, dated 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1850. It is from the 
pen of a friend, an English gentleman of high cul- 
ture, who, at our request, availed himself of a brief 
stay in Rochester to look into the subject of the 
mysterious knockings. He made two calls on the 
Misses Fox, to hear the rappings, and wrote us as 
follows in regard to them :— 

“ My opinion of the rappings is that they are hu- 
man, very human, sinfully human, made to get 
money by. If really there is a ghost in the matter, 
then quite certainly he is very fickle, something of 
a liar, very clumsy, very trifling, and altogether 
wanting in good taste. It would indeed be painful 
to me, exceedingly, if I thought that any man on 
this earth, on dying, had ever turned into such a 
paltry, contemptible ghost. 

“ Vet at a distance from this place, as I under- 
stand, there are men affecting philosophy, and even 
a skeptical philosophy, who are ready to believe, 
and who do believe, that these Rochester knock- 
ings area spirit. A very ridiculous spirit! An un- 
true ghost, a very pretending ghost! a ghost of no 
reverence or awe whatever! Indeed, a ghost that is 
no ghost at all ! 

“ Here, now, I have written what will satisfy 
your curiosity about this absurd business. My ex- 
perience in it will be useful to me, in regard to su- 
perstition as a disease of the human mind. I have 
learned something from the errand I have been on. 
But to me the knockings themselves are not nearly 
so wonderful as the echoes they make in the city 
of New York.” 

The gentleman who wrote this letter subsequent- 
ly made a very careful investigation of the phe- 
nomena, as manifested through the mediumship of 
the late G. A. Redman, and became fully convinced 
of their genuineness. He accepted the spiritual 
hypothesis as to their origin, and is now (1868) af- 
ter years of examination and reflection, both in 
this country and in Europe—an unwavering be- 
liever, and one who can give solid reasons for his 
belief ; thus justifying that remark of Novalis, who 
says, “To become properly acquainted with a 
truth, we must first have disbelieved it, and dis- 
puted against it.” 


SELECTION Appl.IED TO MAN.—Apropos of Mr. Gal- 
ton’s project of improving the human race by means of 
selection, Mr. M. C. Furnell, a surgeon in the Madras 
army, writes to the “ Lancet” that the proposed experi- 
ment was extensively tried during a long period in India. 
The Brahmins, eminently a governing class, have mar- 
ried only among themselves for centuries, and the result 
is a race of men who have in a great degree secured for 
themselves, among their fellow-countrymen, the attri- 
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butes especially for governing, for which Mr. Galton 
contends. It might be objected that the Brahmin has 
succumbed to the European, and before him to the 
Mussulman; but the objection has little force. Asa 
warrior he has hav to yield to his more daring foe from 
the north or from over the seas; but whether under 
Mussulman or under British domination, every detail 
of government and often the mainsprings cf government 
have been worked by the intellectual and astute Brah- 
min. If the British in India were not recruited as they 
are by the periodical immigration, they would succumb 
in a generation or two before this race, as did the Mo- 
guls to the Mahrattas. Hence there is no doubt that in 
the course of time, but ina quieter revolution, the Brah- 
mins will again be the masters of India. ‘ Even now,” 
writes Mr. Furnell, “they really govern in most parts of 
India ; the impetuous and self-willed Englishman is the 
ostensible head, or collector, or judge, or what not, but 
his principal subordinates are Brahmins, and their father 
and fathers before them were in the same place and 
position ; and you have only to watch the common people 
salaaming to them to feel how thoroughly they are the 
masters of the situation.” 

In a physical point of view the Brahmin is also a man 
of mark. Any one who has spent a few years in India 
can readily pick out a Brahmin from a crowd of natives. 
It is not his dress that distinguishes him, for often he 
goes about with no more clothing that a waist-cloth ; he 
is to be known from the cleanly appearance of limb and 
features which betokens the well-bred man. In fact he 
is no more to be confounded with the common herd, 
than a racer with ordinary hacks or dray-horses.— 
Galaxy. 
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VARIOUS VIEWS OF DEATH. 





T has long been a common thing with sentimen- 
tal 1eligionists to glorify death. Who does not 
remember how they used to sing in old times : 
“ Why do we mourn departing friends 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 
Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call us to his arms.” 

Or this: 

“ And when the shades of evening fall, 
When life’s last hour draws nigh, 

If Jesus shine upon the soul, 
How Dilissful then to die.”’ 

In later years the Spiritualists have taken up 
this strain of extolling death as the liberating 
angel and grand usher of heaven. Even Robert 
Dale Owen talks about death as a “ brief transition 
slumber,” a “triumphal change,” ‘ God’s last and 
best gift to his creatures here.” 

Finally the Positivists, without any heaven to 
go to, or any Jesus to carry them or meet them 
there, have fallen into the same sentimentalism. 
Death to them is the one great convenience 
and comfort of life. 


This streak or freak of all popular literature, 
from the oldest psalm-books to the last essay of the 
free-thinker, has undoubtedly produced the modern 
school of suicide, which serenely justifies our tak- 
ing the business of self-liberation into our own 
hands. 

The confusion of thought in this death-worship, 
is remarkable. Because death seems to be the 
only way out of trouble, people fall to praising 
that which they consciously hate worse than worm- 
wood. It is as if they were longing for transporta- 
tion, say to England, and should thereupon get up 
the theory that sea-sicknegs is a most lovely experi- 
ence. ‘ How blissful then to puke /” 

No body can make us believe that death, even 








for one’s country or for anything else, is “ sweet.” 
When people die they forget their poetry, and 
make up awful faces. Does any one like even to 
look upon a gasping, groaning death-struggle—to 
say nothing of going through it? 


There must have been a great amount of hard 
canting before the Methodists could have relished 
such doggerel as this, written, it is said, by Charles 
Wesley : 


“ Ah! lovely appearance of death, 
What sight upon earth is so fair? 

Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare. 


With solemn delight I survey 

The corpse when the spirit is fled ; 
In love with the beautiful clay, 

And longing to lie in its stead.” 


Victoria Woodhull, with all her heresies, is look- 
ing for a better end of earth’s drama than the old 
gasping method of exit. She closed one of her late 
harangues before fifteen thousand people, with a 
prophecy which is worth reprinting as a sign of the 
times. Here it is: 


* * * “When you shall have gained this glo- 


rious victory, [the emancipation of woman from mar- 
riage-slavery ], then shall come the possibility of an- 
other and a better saying of St. Paul: that the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death, for you 
will then be free to enter upon the search for the 
elixir of life with which to conquer death. There 
is an elixir of life that, when found, shall banish 
death ; and there shall be no more death, since it, 
too, shall be swallowed up.in victory. Then shall 
the redeemed souls of earth sing the gladsome 
song; “Oh, death! where is thy sting; oh grave, 
where is thy victory ? 

“The origin of human life is in the sexual unity 
of man and woman. The continuation of human 
life must be sought for in the same, and it will 
there be found. Mark me well, for I mean what I 
say and say what I mean: Ina perfected sexu- 
ality shall continuous life be found. A stream 
never dries up so long as the spring from whence 
it flows sends forth its crystal waters. So also 
shall life not come to an end when its springs 
shall not cease to send forth the vitalized waters of 
life, that earth’s otherwise weary children may drink 
and live. 

“ And, behold, the most despised of all human 
things, that which has been held too obscene to be 
talked about except in the dark, will become the 
salvation of the world from sin and consequent 
death. The stone that the builders rejected shall 
become the head of the corner. 


“Then shall the resurrection come also. ‘Then 
shall they, who have in ages past cast off their 
mortal coils, be able to come again and resume 
them at will, and clothe themselves with flesh ; 
and thus, also, shall a spiritualized humanity be 
able at will to throw off and take on its material 
clothing, and the two worlds be once more and 
forever united. 

“Such to me, my brothers and sisters, is the sub- 
lime mission of Spiritualism, to be outwrought 
through the sexual emancipation of woman, and 
her return to self-ownership and to individualized 
existence. And may Heaven’s choicest blessings 
make it come quickly.” 


ANTI-MORT. 


THEN—AND NOW. 





NE afternoon during the present summer, as I 

was sitting on a rustic bench watching a game 
of croquet, an old man came along and took his 
seat beside me. He was quite communicative, fa- 
voring me with his recollections of former times. He 
lived at Oneida Castle when all this land was a part 
of the Indian Reservation, and no white man 
dwelt for miles around. Dense woods and tangled 
swamps covered hill and valley, with here and 
there an acre cleared in Indian style, innocent of 
fences, roads or lawns. Where our house now 
stands, dwelt old Nicholas and his son in a cabin. 
One dark night they brought home a jug of whis- 
key. In the morning a heap of ashes marked the 
spot where the cabin had stood. Both Nicholas 


and his son were burned in their home. It was 
supposed at the time, that when they were in the 
heavy sleep of drunkenness the back-log rolled 
down and set fire to their cabin, and they being in- 
sensible, were smothered by the smoke and con- 
sumed with their dwelling. 

Where then the forest swayed, now thrifty or- 
chards and smiling vineyards grow; where then 
were tangled swamps, now quiet herds are pastur- 
ing; where then a weary squaw toiled slowly along 
a narrow foot-path with loaded basket on her tired 
back, are now Indian women treading broad high- 
ways that lead to the station of the Midland Rail- 
road. Through the old Indian Reservation now 
roll the swift railway trains. Old Nicholas and his 
son in their lone cabin, had little to comfort their 
daily life—no home enjoyments, no pleasant mem- 
ory of the past, no inspiring hope for the future, no 
capacity for higher enjoyments. They sought by in- 
toxication to forget their loneliness, and if possi- 
ble to obtain a semblance of happiness. But they 
are gone; their race has passed away like the 
smoke from the ruins of their hut. Where their 
cabin sunk to ashes, has risen a mansion within 
whose walls live two hundred happy men and wo- 
men. Flower-gardens, smooth lawns and shaded 
walks surround it; within are books, pictures and 
instruments of music. Children of a higher race, 
born under the best conditions that love and sci- 
ence can bring about, now fill the air with the 
sound of their merry voices, as they chase each 
other over the close-mown lawn, and in among 
the carefully kept shrubbery. This new race, 
with food for body, mind and heart, with education 
in business, with love and religion to fill their 
coming days, with ability to create and keep a happy 
home, have rightfully supplanted old Nicholas 
and his son. J. B. H. 


MY FARM. 





I have a farm; ’tis rugged, rocky, small, 

And round it creeps a tumbling, spotted wall. 
And by it proudly goes the great highway, 
Where covered wagons chuck and grind along 
With four big horses, and dog and bucket 
Beneath their axle-trees. It feeds a cow, 

A sheep, a scrambling, horned goat, and has 
A cobbly patch for beans and tucket corn. 
And somewhere near its very center, is 

A peaty bog, where grow your plumy ferns, 
And arrow arum, twisted flags and fetid 
Hellebore—a sort of black despondency 
Within its heart, you see. Beyond this slough 
There is a shaly, stony slope, all lush 

With tangled brush, and stunted trees, 

And hanging vines ; and down it comes 

A tinkling rill which springs from underneath 
A jagged, tott’ring cliff, o’erhung with moss 
That swings like wool upon the flanks of sheep. 
And over this a shade of oak and ’nut, 

And purpling ash and pine. My farm—it is 
Not much for bread or meat, you say ; and yet 
Tis mine, and in the flush of spring I have 
To build a tower, love my love, and sow 

My seed, obey my God, and tell my dream, 
And in the fragrant autumn-time I mean 

To garner nuts and wine, and cribs of solid corn. 


A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Mr. W. has called our attention toa singular 
freak in a Cape or Pot Marigold (Calendula ) 
growing in our flower-garden. Six well-developed 
and symmetrically-arranged flowers have grown 
from each of the involucres of several of the first or 
normal blossoms. These secondary flowers do not 
show themselves until the regular ones have quite 
matured and gone to seed. This freak would seem 
to teach us, as perhaps the vegetable morphologists 
l have already done, that the involucre of the Com- 
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posite, as well as the whole flower itself, is nothing 
but an exceedingly shortened branch with some- 
times a flower-bud in the axil of the abortive leaf 
or scale. Has any one ever noticed the like in 
any of the Composite? We have observed this 
sport in the Cape Marigold for some years. 

—A lady from Boston, a very charming lady, 
was taken into our nursery yesterday where she 
admired particularly a little boy with brilliant red 
hair. “Do you know,” said she, ‘that is my pet 
color? My husband has red hair, and my god- 
father had red hair,” and here she mentioned sev- 
eral other near friends who had the same colored 
hair. After she came out, she told us that the 
story was abroad that all our small children are 
red-headed. She never believed it, she said, but 
she was a little surprised to find only one sorrel-top 
in all the flock. This lady did not see the five 
youngest, who are unweaned, but, if our word may 
be trusted, she saw the only one of the twenty-five 
born within four years whose hair is red or any 
shade of that color ; unless you imagine incipient 
brown to be a shade of red, which some of our 
folks, who are fond of the sunny hue have vainly 
tried to do. And among the older children there 
is only one so marked. The mother of the Noyses 
had red hair and she crowned seven of her nine 
children with the same halo, only two being 
crowned by their father whose hair was dark 
brown. What this fact has to do with the story 
the lady reported, others may guess, but in men- 
tioning it here we would not imply that none of 
our little ones are of Grandmother Noyes’s stock ; 
not at all! The laws of descent permit skipping 
over the heads of the first generation. 


—The time of fairs has come. There is a State 
fair, a single-county fair, a twelve-county fair, and 
two town fairs that we might take part in, not to 
mention the two-months fair of the American 
Institute held in New York city, and that bigger 
and longer affair across the water, which they call 
a World’s Fair. The Community is generally so- 
licited to show its productions at whatever fair is 
going about here, and it is a question of no little 
moment how we shall conduct ourselves in the 
midst of so many inducements. We had some 
discussion of the matter the other evening, and set- 
tled on a few guiding principles: one is, that we 
will not exhibit at the fairs for the sake of the pre- 
miums we may get. The original object of fairs, 
such as are held in this country, was to stimulate 
improvement ; money was an entirely secondary 
consideration. We shall stick to the original idea. 
So far as pecuniary results are concerned we shall 
be well satisfied if we are remunerated for the 
trouble and expense of preparation, etc.; and if 
this could be effected without our receiving any 
money-premiums it would suit us all the better. 
Another principle we have settled is, that we will 
not make any exhibition that we think will excite 
jealousy on the part of other exhibitors. We 
would rather keep away from the fairs altogether if 
we cannot participate in them with the good will of 
all. In general, however, we have had only urging 
on all sides to attend the fairs, and thanks after- 
ward for our efforts to make them successful. 

—One of our silk agents tells the following 
story: 

“ About a month ago I called on a customer of 
ours, Mr. , who keeps a large clothing-store 
in Utica. While in his office he brought out a 
package of silk, left with him by another manufac- 
turer, who claimed it to be ‘pure dye,’ yet offered 
it much cheaper than we can sell ours. I told Mr. 
, I would like to test the silk, as I doubted 
its purity a little. He gave me some of it, and on 
my return home, our dyer put it to the test. The 
trial was not very satisfactory. There were two 
kinds of silk in the parcel; part of which on ex- 











amination proved to be well ‘stuffed ;’ but owing to 
there being two kinds we were unable to tell how 
much or little it was weighted. However, I return- 
ed the silk, reported the facts, andtold Mr. 
the result was not quite satisfactory; that we were 
inclined to think he had made a mistake and taken 
the silk from the wrong bundle, and suggested an- 
other trial, and that he be sure of the right silk. 
He readily consented, and, as I was on my way 
East, I gave him the address of Mr. B., our dyer, 
to whom he forwarded the silk. I had not seen 
Mr. since, until last Wednesday, when he 
at once asked me how the second lot turned out. 
I replied, I supposed we should lose his custom, 
yet I must tell him that our dyer pronounced the 
silk to be, as the manufacturer claimed, ‘pure dye.’ 
Indeed, it stood the test so well, that, if the cir- 
cumstance did not make it seem impossible, we 
should think it was our own make of silk. He 
could keep his countenance no longer, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘It was your silk; the first lot however was 
taken from the right package; that was Mr. ’s 
silk.’ He said ’twas such a rare chance to test us 
that he could not forbear availing himself of it. 
He appeared as much gratified with the result as I 
was.” 











A RARE CHANCE FOR ANTIQUARIES. 


—A lady in the Southern part of the State, 
makes us the following tempting offer : 

“ Sept. 18, 1873. 1 have read many descriptions 
about you as a Community. and among other 
things that you have a number of old coins and 
books. I have a very large collection of ancient 
coins, (numbering about 2000 pieces) mostly of 
foreign countries, which I think would make a 
very fine addition to yours. They were collected 
by an eminent physician for his own private mu- 
seum. My Greek and Roman coins consist of 
about seventy-five pieces of silver and copper. My 
oldest Roman coin is dated 640 years B. C., and I 
have others nearly as old. I have six of Caeser 
Augustus in the year I, and of the other emperors 
down to the year 395, A. D. From Edward I, I 
have some under nearly all the sovereigns down to 
Victoria. i ha’ e the crown piece of Oliver Crom- 
well, whic® ‘« very rare. As for my United States 
collection, I have some rare pieces, it is but not as 
full as that of other countries. I have about eight 
hundred pieces catalogued, and two hundred that 
are not. It is one of the best collections of foreign 
coins in the country, and all in a good state of pre- 
servation. I have had many chances to sell differ- 
ent pieces, but would not break up the collection, 
but thinking that you as a Community would like 
to purchase, have taken the liberty of writing to 
you. I have also a large collection of ancient 
books. Some dating back to 1513—1525, and so 
on, down. Also a large collection of minerals and 
curiosities which I would like to sell. They were 
gathered from all parts of the world, and it would 
take years and a fortune to collect them ; but I will 
sell them at a bargain if you wish them. Any de- 
scription or information you would like about them, 
I shall be happy to give you. Hoping to hear 
from you by return mail, I remain, 

Yours with respect, ——.” 

—One of our business agents visited the Ameri- 
can Institute last week; of the Fair now holding 
there he says: 

“Tt will probably be as great a financial success 
as the one of last year, as the demands for exhibit- 
ing room are much greater than the managers can 
meet. We noticed some fine looking fruit from 
Colorado—the only fresh fruit to be seen at the 
fair. Twenty years ago the fairs of the American 
Institute were mostly exhibitions of fresh fruit, 
vegetables and flowers with all kinds of improved 
implements of horticulture and farming. Now 
there is but little in this line to be seen, and the 
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leading attractions are manufactured goods of 
various kinds, machinery, etc., with fine music. 
These fairs have been noted for the introduction 
and advertisement of new articles of manufacture 
and inventions, and here enthusiastic patentees 
will discourse to you by the hour, if you will listen, 
on the great merits of their respective inventions. 
The silk manufacturers make an admirable display 
of their goods. Among the exhibitors of this in- 
dustry are the Nonotuck Silk Co., one of the 
pioneers of the business in this country ; the Singer 
Manufacturing Co., which has a large silk mill at 
Newark, New Jersey, and the Cheney Brothers, 
of Hartford, Conn. The O. C. have on exhibition 
a silk spooling-machine, and one of Dunn’s patent 
machines for measuring silk—showing that silk 
can be measured accurately without extra labor in 
spooling—an invention long needed by silk manu- 
facturers. The most novel and interesting display 
in the silk line is that made by Mr. Newnan of 
California. He has a large case containing quan- 
tities of yellow cocoons and also white ones with 
fine specimens of raw silk raised and worked by 
his family and also articles made from the same. 
Ona table adjoining his case he had his fixtures 
for reeling silk from the cocoons, which were 
placed in a basin of hot water and with a small 
hand-reel he wound off the silk before a crowd of 
interested spectators. His raw silk was of supe- 
rior quality, resembling that imported from France. 
Mr. Newman is very confident that silk can be 
successfully produced in California. He is a great 
enthusiast in silk culture, and thinks that this 
industry should be under the patronage of the 
U. S. Government. The machine department 
when completed will be more extensive than here- 
tofore. Printing-presses from three or more manu- 
facturers will be running. Looms, knitting-ma- 
chines, steam-pumps and saws of various kinds are 
entered in this department. Among the novelties 
of the fair this year will be a full corps of shoe-ma- 
kers with all of their machines in operation for 
making boots and shoes. In the center of the 
building is a fine music-stand and one of the lead- 
ing bands in the city furnishes excellent music for 
the thousands who nightly crowd the rink. We 
noticed but few of the old managers, though 
Secretary Chambers with his pleasant face is still 
seen about the place, as active as ever. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Sept. 4th.—We are the busiest of the busy, both 
at the house and at the printing-office. A look 
into the press-room to-day would have discovered 
the four presses and the ruling-machine all going, 
every available table piled high with printed mat- 
ter; six great boxes of sheets nailed up to go to 
the binders ; several men at work on the hydraulic- 
press-room; Mr. B. taking measurements and 
making calculations as to the gearing required to 
run this press, as in a few days a long job of press- 
ing is coming on. In the midst of this bustle 
comes a telegram from Osgood & Co. saying the 
paper for the next edition of “Twenty thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea” has been shipped and 
urging us to “ put it right through.” Later comes 
a letter in which they write: “Can you not manage 
to put it right on and run nights or over time to 
give us the book? Our stock is reduced to 300 
copies, and at the very quickest we shall be out of 
books long before we can get the new edition. We 
need hardly say this will be most disastrous to us 
and we deg you to do all you possibly can. * * 
Dow t fail us,if you have to run all night on it 


for a while.” We are thankful for so much busi- 
ness. 


Tuesday, 9th.—The pond is drawn down very 
low for the convenience of the town, now build- 
ing the new road........ Two gentlemen called 
yesterday, one of whom was from Boston, and Mr. 
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H. had some talk with him. He seemed to have 
wonderful confidence in the Community; said he 
had read the “ Oneedy CrrcuLar, but had an idee 
he could larn more by conversation than by reading 
our books.” There was one of our books, how- 
ever, which he would like and he believed it was 
called “Male Con- con- con-.” Mr. H., inwardly 
amused at his dilemma, thought he would let him 
work his way out of it, which he finally did, and 
the pamphlet was given him. Several days ago 
another gentleman called and confidingly told Mr. 
H. he had a copy of one of our books and he wish- 
ed to get another for a friend of his, but did not 
mention the name of the book. Mr. H. knew 
quite well what he wanted, but went quietly and 
brought him a copy of “Salvation from Sin” which 
the man accepted without looking at it. When he 
has read this he may be prepared for the other. 


—The following is cut from a personal note ; 
the scarcity of news from W. C. induces us to 
insert it. 

“1 landed in New York, Friday, in the midst 
of a driving rain, a regular north-easter, and such 
mud! After attending to some business I grew 
quite sick of the rain, the mud, and the general 
sense of discomfort and misery, and so concluded I 
I would come up here. 

“On Sunday, at 12.45 P. M., six of us started 
for the sea-shore. E. H. Hamilton, J. Hawley, 
Carrie, Libbie, Florence and the writer. We re- 
solved to try a new route instead of the old turn- 
pike which you know is long, and sandy, and hilly 
and dull. So we went directly over through Wall- 
ingford village turning to the right, off through 
the quaint old town of Northford; it was a 
beautiful road through those hills and dales of old 
Connecticut. After leaving Northford we followed 
the valley of Farm-river ten miles to Branford and 
reached our house at 4.30. E. H.H. and I made 
a general rush for oysters, clams, etc. Found lots 
of them over the river at ‘old Greens’—a sort of 
‘ Sewell’ of this region,—hunter, trapper, oyster- 
man, fisherman, etc., etc. 

“ After a grand feast at six o’clock, we cleared up 
the dishes and then, what do you suppose Carrie 
and I did? I know you will imagine all sorts of 


things, but you won’t guess right; so I will tell’ 


you. We lighted a lantern and went a botanizing ! 
Just picture the scene. Two individuals with an 
old oil lantern emitting a most dismal flicker of a 
gleam—scrambling over the rocks, peering cau- 
tiously into cracks and crevices, poking here and 

‘ there among the scant vegetation in the fond hope 
of finding Solidago sempervirens, a certain species 
of golden rod. And we found it too; after an 
exhaustive examination of that hugh pile of rocks 
directly in front of Bristol’s, we did find one poor 
half-grown, half-blown, half-wilted specimen clinging 
to a ragged spur of granite. We carried it to the 
house in triumph, and with great display proceeded 
to analyze it. Next day we found a wagon-load of 
splendid specimens on the ‘ Long Beach.’ 

“Clamming at six A. M. next day, then breakfast, 
a stroll on the beach off east to the ‘ Hamilton 
Cove,’ gathering shells, a surf-bath at high water, 
and at two P. M. we started for home via New 
Haven and the long, dull turnpike. Altogether it 
was a pleasant affair. 

“While E. H. H. was settling with Mr. B., he 
heard the following story about the Community. 
It seems that the widow who owns the Hamilton 
Cove was talking with Mr. B. about the Com- 
munity people, and the various stories afloat in 
regard to them. Finally the widow inquired, ‘Is 
it true that the women of the Community have 
one finger cut off so as to distinguish them in the 
dark from the world? I have heard that it is so.’ 
Mr. B. replied that he hatl noticed Mr. Hamil- 
ton had lost several fingers, but that the women of 
the Community scemed to Le all right.” 





NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 
Monday, September 22, 1873. 

{ After some conversation in reference to the 
book, * Debatable Land,” which we had just fin- 
ished reading, several persons present, related their 
experience in dealing with the “ rappings” previous 
to entering the O. C. Some one reported that a 
lady from Boston who visited here recently, ex- 
pressed much surprise that we did not have commu- 
nication with the other world. Still, her own ex- 
perience had taught her that it was better to keep 
away from the influence of Spiritualism. At the 
time when it was gaining a foothold in Boston, and 
nearly every one was interested in the matter, she 
was querying whether she had better meddle with 
it, when it occurred to her to open the Bible. The 
passa ge her eyes fell on was, “ Refrain from these 
men and let them alone.” This settled her mind, 
and she has had nothing whatever to do with them. 
She said she had no doubt as to the genuineness of 
Spiritual manifestations, but she saw no good re- 
sults coming from them. Suicide was not uncom- 
mon among those most deeply involved in them, 
as she knew from the fact that people often came 
to her husband’s drug-store to get antidotes for poi- 
son in such cases. After one and another had 
spoken of their views of the book, their own im- 
pressions as to Spiritualism, etc., the following re- 
marks ensued : | 

F. W. P.—After all, I think that this world is a 
pretty good place zow / 

W. A. H—Itis one grand feature of the gos- 
pel of Christ, that it makes us contented with our 
circumstances and enables us to rejoice in them 
whatever they may be. 

Mr. Noyes.—\ am free to confess that I should 
like to have palpable, open communication with the 
other world in some wholesome, rational way—the 
sooner the better. I don’t see but that the same 
thing that has taken place in regard to Socialism, 
is going to take place in regard to Spiritualism. 
We remember that after the Owenites and 
Fourierites got through with their experiments 
and found they were failures, we had to take up 
Socialism and make a good thing of it. I see no 
reason why the same thing will not have to be done 
for Spiritualism. The signs are that we shall have 
to take up communication with the spiritual world 
and carry it through to the establishment of open 
relations with the Communists in the other world, 
which the Spiritualists have never done, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that they cannot form Com- 
munities. In spite of the aversion we may 
have toward Spiritualists, it is a fact that the 
most advanced part of that sect have gradu- 
ally adopted in substance our doctrine of Free- 
Love, our doctrine of Stirpiculture, and, last but 
not least, our doctrine of Victory over Death. 
They are certainly approaching us, so far as theories 
are concerned. They are selecting and appropri- 
ating our most pleasant and attractive doctrines ; 
but in the end they will have to take hold 
of the conservative part of our system—Male 
Continence and Criticism ; and the spirits that are 
guiding them will have to come in contact with the 
spirits that are guiding us. The development of the 
great system of Criticism, which is in. fact the 
power of the day of judgment, will have to come 
in this world and the other world. People cannot 
take part of our doctrine and leave the rest. Free- 
Love and Stirpiculture will not work without Male 
Continence and Criticism. The principles of char- 
acter-criticism will break out among the Spiritual- 
ists by and by, and then a higher class of 
spirits will come into the field. 

W. H. W.—1 think what is very much needed 
now is criticism to purge and purify Spiritualism. 

{Mr. Easton spoke of the tendency of Spir- 
itualists to Universalism. ] 

Mr. N.—It is not their mission to teach theology 





—as they themselves acknowledge—but to confirm 
the Scriptures and disarm Infidelity, which they 
are doing most effectually. They are placing them- 
selves at the mercy of the spirit of judgment, so 
that every mouth shall be stopped and all the 
world become guilty before God. No matter what 
their doctrines are; they are confirming the Bible 
and disarming Infidelity, and the end will be the 
day of judgment. 

W. A. H.—It isa singular fact that, while the 
“rapping” manifestations began with the Shakers, 
and the Shakers always have been courting the 
Spiritualists, and are at the present time making 
great exertions to affiliate them, the spirits and 
Spiritualists show no tendency to adopt the Shaker 
principles ; and on the other hand, while we have 
never sought them, but on the contrary have 
avoided them most scrupulously, they have, as 
has been said, adopted one doctrine after another 
of ours, and show an irrepressible tendency to 
unite with usin one way and another. It seems to 
me that Spiritualists have improved a great deal. 
Owen is very different from what he was formerly. 
His respect and even zeal for the Bible and Chris- 
tianity is wonderful, when we remember what he 
was in the times of Fanny Wright. After accept- 
ing all the Jewish miracles and searching every- 
where up and down Christianity for Spiritual mani- 
festations, the wonder is that he could not see a 
trace of supra-mundane visitations in the revivals 
of the evangelical churches. 


Mr. N—1 have no more personal fellowship 
with Spiritualists as a mass than I ever had, and 
don’t expect to have very soon ;_ but I see what they 
are doing, as I always have seen; and now is the 
time when their mission is coming to its culmina- 
tion in the conflict with Positivism. The Old World 
has sent us a scientific denial of God and immor- 
tality, and in punctual response, the New World 
rends the veil of immortality, and ushers actual 
ghosts and miracles upon the scene. My attitude - 
toward Spiritualism always has been what it is 
now, as you can see in the article on “ Animal Mag- 
netism” and other parts of the “ Berean.”” We took 
a similar attitude toward Fourierism ; that is, we 
read their papers and took a great deal of interest 
in what they were working out; but we criticised 
them, as we criticise Spiritualists, and for the same 
things, viz., Universalism and semi-Infidelity ; and 
after they subsided we took up their Socialism and 
carried it through, and acknowledged the light we 
got from them. 


LADY CLARE. 





BY TENNYSON. 
Lord Ronald courted Lady Clare, 
I trow they did not part in scorn ; 
Lord Ronald, her cousin, courted her, 
And they will wed the morrow morn. 


“He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 

He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘‘ Who was this that went from thee ?” 
“It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 


“O God be thanked!” said Alice the nurse, 
“‘ That all comes round so just and fair : 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.”’ 


“Are ye out of your mind, my nurse,[my nurse? 
Said Lady Clare, that ye speak so wild?” 

* As God’s above,” said Alice the nurse, 
“T speak the truth: you are my child. 


‘* The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast ; 
I speak the truth as I live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead,” 
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“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,” she said, “ if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 

So many years from his due.” 


“‘ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
“ But keep the secret for your lifr, 

And all you have will be Lord Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.” 


“Tf I’m a beggar born,” she said, 
“I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by.” 


“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
‘* But keep the secret all ye can.” 

She said “ Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


“ Nay now, what faith ?” said Alice the nurse, 
“The man will cleave unto his right.” 

“ And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
“ Though I should die to-night.” 


“Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.” 

“© mother, mother, mother !” she said, 
“So strange it seems to me. 


* Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 
My mother dear, if this be so ; 

And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown, 
She was no longer Lady Clare ; 

She went by dale, and she went by down 
With a single rose in her hair. 


A lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leapt up from where she lay, 

Dropt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stept Lord Ronald from his tower : 
‘*O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth?” 


“If I come drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are ; 

I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“ Aad not the Lady Clare.” 


“ Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“ For I am yours in word and deed ; 

Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“ Your riddle is hard to read.” 


O and proudly stood she up ! 
Her heart within her did not fail ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 
“If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,” he said, “ the next in blood— 


“Tf you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.” 





CONCERNING AUTHORS. 





Numerous instances are upon record, proving 
that the emanations of mind have been attended 
with severe and laborious industry; and we may 
as well cite a few perhaps, here. So scrupulously 
fastidious was Pope as to nicety of expression, 
that it is known he seldom committed to the press 
anything till it had passed under his repeated in- 
spection and revision, sometimes keeping it by him 
even a year or more for the purpose ; and his pub- 
lisher, Dodsley, on one occasion deemed it easier 
to reprint the whole of his corrected proofs than 
attempt the needed emendations. Thomson, Aken- 
side, Gray, and Cowper, were equally devoted in 
their elaboration of a line; and Goldsmith gave 
seven long years to the perfection of his inimitable 
production, the Deserted Village; producing, on 





the average, something like three or four lines per 
diem, which he thought a good day’s work. Hume 
and Robertson were incessantly laboring over their 
language—the latter used even to write his senten- 
ces on small slips of paper, and after rounding and 
polishing them to his satisfaction, he entered them 
in a book, which afterward was again subjected to 
a final revision. 

Many an immortal work, that is a source of ex- 
quisite enjoyment to mankind, has been written with 
the blood of the author, at the expense of his hap- 
piness and of his life. Even the most jocose pro- 
ductions have been composed with a wounded 
spirit. Cowper’s humorous ballad of Gilpin was 
written in a state of despondency that bordered 
upon madness. ‘I wonder,” said the poet, in a 
letter to Mr. Newton, “that a sportive thought 
should ever knock at the door of my intellect, and 
still more that it should gain admittance. It is as 
if a harlequin should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is desposited in state.” 
Our very greatest wits have not been men of a 
gay and vivacious disposition. Of Butler’s private 
history, nothing remains but the record of his mis- 
eries, and Swift was seldom known to smile. Lord 
Byron, who was irritable and unhappy, wrote some 
of the most amusing stanzas of Don Juan in his 
dreariest moods. Hood, the great punster, is an- 
other case in point. In fact, an author’s style is 
always but a doubtful indication of his heart. 

Burke had all his principal works printed once 
or twice at a private press before submitting them 
to his publisher. Johnson and Gibbon were excep- 
tions to these, it is true; they wrote spontaneously, 
and their first draft was the only one they gave to 
the press ; and yet the majesty and beauty of their 
diction remain unsurpassed at the present day. 
The French writers, Rousseau and St. Pierre, 
carried their scrupulosity to an amusing excess, 
The former used to write out his new He/oise on 
fine gilt-edged paper, and with the two-fold affection 
of a lover and a parent, repeatedly rehearsed his 
effusions to the ravishment of his own delighted 
ears before sending them to the printer; and the 
latter transcribed his Pau/ and Virginia no less 
than nine times, with the view of rendering it as 
perfect as any mundane thing’ may be. Sheridan, 
it has been well observed, watched long and anx- 
iously for a bright idea, and when he was visited 
with one, he sought to attire it suitably, and after- 
ward discovered no less assiduity in rewarding it 
with a glass or two of generous port. Burns was 
another hard worker: with his brain; when his 
fickle muse jaded, he used to rock himself ona 
chair, and gaze upon the sky, patiently waiting her 
inspiration. He was fastidious to a fault in the 
perfecting of his phrase and rhythm. The same 
delicate sense characterizes Byron, Scott, Moore, 
Campbell, and Bulwer, the last of whom used to 
victimize the printer for seven successive revises. 
We might swell the list of laborious writers still 
further, but it is needless; and yet we have not 
alluded to many who devoted their whole lives to 
a single production, like Dr. Copeland, whose re- 
nowned Dictionary of Practical Medicine has al- 
ready occupied his undivided attention some 


THE NEWS. 





The epidemic of yellow fever at Shrevesport, La. con- 
tinues unabated. 

A grand hotel, costing $1.000,000, to be known as 
the “‘ Windsor,” has just been completed in New York. 

The Senate Committee on Transportation, has been 
investigating the railroad and canal facilities of Canada. 

The steamer Ironsides, went down in a very heavy 
gale on Monday the 15th, off the harbor of Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich. A number of lives were lost. 


Gen. Custer’s division of the Yellowstone Expedition 
has arrived at the explored regions on the Yellowstone 





after a forced march of five days across a desert region 
140 miles in extent. The object of the expedition has 
been accomplished. 20,000 square miles of hitherto 
unknown country have been explored; the Indians 
routed in two battles, and the survey of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad completed to the Yellowstone valley. 


A fire in Chicago on the 17th of September consumed 
about sixty houses, and at one time threatened a renewal 
of the scenes of two years ago. 


The King of Italy is visiting Berlin. Rumor gives 
a political significance to the event. It is held by good 
authorities that the visit has to do with the attitude of 
Germany toward the Papal See, which has become quite 
hostile, in consequence of Bismarck’s summary dealings 
with the Jesuits. The Italian Government fears that, ify 
as seems probable a monarchical government be es- 
tablished in France, a movement will arise in the latter 
country for restoring to the Pope his lost temporal 
sovereignty. Hence the cultivation of friendly relations 
with Germany. 


The Castelar government in Spain seems to be 
gaining strength. The Carlists are suffering defeat in 
the North. Most of the insurgent cities are surren- 
dering to the Madrid authorities, and it is rumored that 
a loan has been secured in Paris. ‘The insurgents who 
control the iron-clads which revolted from the general 
government sometime ago are threatening the city of 
Alicante, but according to the latest accounts the British 
fleet had interfered. The pacification of the country 
seems likely to be accomplished under Castelar. 


The remnant of the Polaris expedition which re- 
mained with the ship when the Tyson party was left 
on the ice-floe, has arrived safely at Dundee in Scot- 
land. All are in good health. According to their 
report the separation from the party on the floe was 
accidental and unavoidable. The fastenings by which 
the ship was secured to the ice gave way at midnight of 
the 15th of October, 1872, in a severe gale, and she drift- 
ed into open water, leaking so badly as to force them to 
take to the nearest shore. There they passed the winter 
with some help from the neighboring Esquimaux. In 
the spring they built two boats from timber procured 
from the ship and set out to work their way south to 
Cape York, where whalers are often to be found. After 
a perilous voyage, on the 23rd of June they discovered 
the whaler, Ravenscraig of Dundee, and were taken on 
board. They were afterward transferred to the whaling 
steamer, Arctic, which brought them to Dundee. The 
members of the party say that Capt. Hall died a 
natural death. 

The event of the past week upon which public at- 
tention has been concentrated is the financial panic in 
New York city. For several days previous to Thursday, 
the 18th of Sept., premonitions of the coming storm were 
heard. On the 14th occurred the failure of Ken- 
yon, Cox & Co., largely interested in the affairs of Daniel 
Drew. The discovery of heavy defalcations in the 
Brooklyn City Government, and corruption among Trust 
Company officials who had been speculating in railroad 
securities with the City funds, the failure of Francis 
Skiddy and several others, combined with an active 
drain of currency to the West to move the crops, and 
other causes now unknown, led to a rapid development 
of a feeling of distrust of all banking-houses connected 
with railroads, which precipitated on Thursday, the 18th, 
a panic which carried down the great banking-house of 
Jay Cooke & Co. and has since swept the street in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts to oppose it. The failure 
of the New York house of Jay Cooke & Co. was fol- 
lowed by the suspension of their Philadelphia and 
Washington branches. The panic was ageravated by the 
failure uf the New York and Oswego Midland Railroad 
which has been in difficulties all summer. Richard Schell, 
a banker connected with Vanderbilt, also failed. On Fri- 
day the panic reached its hight and compelled the suspen- 
sion of about twenty bankers and brokers, prominent 
among whom were Fisk & Hatch, the popular negotiators 
of Government securities. Saturday the Union Trust Co. 
and the Bank of the Commonwealth failed, and the 
panic seemed on the point of increasing, when the 
Stock Exchange and Gold Exchange adjourned, thus 
putting a stop to business and allowing breathing-time 
over Sunday. On Sunday the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury were in New York and listened to the 
appeals of prominent financiers for assistance from the 
Government by the issue of the currency reserve of 
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$44,000,000. The President decided that he had not 
legal authority for such a step,-but ordered the sale of 
unlimited quantities of U. S. bonds. The banks, repre- 
sented by a committee at the Clearing House, resolved 
on the issue of loan-certificvates to the amount of 75 per 
cent. on good securities deposited with the Clearing 
House Association to the amuunt of $10,000,000, and 
made arrangements to support each other. On Mon- 
day the situation appeared more reassuring, but the 
Stock Exchange was not opened. On Tuesday oc- 
curred the failure of Henry Clews & Co., which threat- 
ened to start the panic anew, but though no money 
was to be had, and the $10,000,000 of Clearing House 
certificates and $10,000,000 trom the Government sale 
of bonds were instantly absorbed without reducing the 
rate of interest, and reports of failures of country banks 
were constantly coming in, the difficulty did not extend 
to the mercantile classes; not a failure among them 
having occurred. On Wednesday no additivnal heavy 
failures took place, but no prices were affixed to stocks, 
and no rate of interest was quoted ; in fact the business 
ot Wall Street came nearly to a dead stand, which con- 
tinued ‘hursday and Friday. Failures of banks in the 
small cities West anu South are reported, and the Clear- 
ing Houses in the large cities, have followed the ex- 
ample of New York, and suspended the payment of 
currency, except for actual commercial and maufacturing 
needs. How lung the dead lock can continue without 
injury to the National Banks and the commercial inter- 
est is a question which causes much anxiety. 

Two hundred miles of the Grand ‘Trunk Railway of 
Canada have been changed from the broad to the narrow 
gauge. ‘che rest of the road, four hundred and fifty 
miles, will be changed in October. An immediate in- 
crease of business is confidently expected to follow. 

A revival of Catholicism, caused by the misfortunes of 
the Pope has been for some time in progress in France, 
and pilgrimages trom all parts have taken place to the 
shrines which are sacred to certain miracle-working 
Saints. The movement has extended to England, and 
the world is wonderingly witnessing a pilgrimage of 
English devotees to the shrine of Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart at Paray-le-Monial led by some of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church in England. 

IT'HE FINANCIAL TORNADO. 

A WEEK. ago or more, the press and tele- 

graph were scattering the news, that the cele- 
brated house of Jay Cooke & Co., the great 
American bankers and brokers, had suspended pay- 
ment; and then followed, swift upon the heels 
of that announcement, the suspension of numerous 
other bankers and brokers, and, finally, the closing 
ot the Stock Exchange; lest, perhaps, the bottom 
ot Wall-Sreet., the moneyed center of the nation, 
should fall out and send pell-mell the vast horde of 
bulls, bears, brokers, and bankers, with scores of 
defaulters, a/éas thieves, to the bottomless pit of 
irretrievable bankruptcy and ruin. 

Well, put the most unfavorable construction on 
this financial tornado which the truth will allow, 
we look upon it as a blessing, rather than a curse ; a 
blessing even to the victims themselves, if rightly 
received. Indeed, it is a hopeful sign that the 
body-financial has still sufficient integrity left, to 
throw off the effects of the ruinous system of long 
credits, hypothetical and fictitious capital in trade— 
a system wholly at war with all the principles of 
permanentsuccess. We are not opposed to moneyed 
institutions that are called into being by the needs 
of commerce ; but all financial institutions beyond 
that, will, sooner or later, assume the character of 
gambling and unjustifiable speculations, which, in 
the very nature of things, become parasitical and a 
prey on the vitals of healthy business. But, thank 
heaven, there is one unalterable, imperative law of 
compensation, that whatever a man, or a society, 
soweth, that also shall he reap—a law that applies 
equally to all classes of people, and to all the va- 
ried pursuits in life, be they moral, spiritual or 
physical, and the reaping-time often comes when 
least looked for. G. C. 





THE “ UNIVERSAL” PRINTING-PRESS. 





ELOW we give a cut of the “Universal” 
printing machine, manufactured by Hamilton 
& McNeal, Rochester, N. Y. 





In March last we purchased a quarto-medium 
“Universal,” and are so much pleased with it 
that we think it no more than fair to notice it in the 
CIRCULAR. It is very compact, taking up no more 
room than the common eighth-medium presses. 
We have tried the machine thoroughly on nearly 
all kinds of work and find it perfect in every re- 
spect. The graduating scale for regulating the im- 
pression is very complete—we have not changed 
the corner screws to the platen but twice since we 
have had it—the impression being regulated by a 
single screw in a second’s time from a full “form” 
to asingle line of type for a card, and without 
changing the blanket. With the fountain we have 
no difficulty in printing two or three colors ata 
time. We are informed that the “ Universal” 
is considered by New York printers to be the 
best in the market. Its superiority over other 
presses is probably owing to the fact that the inven- 
tor was for several years engaged in fine job-print- 
ing. We should be pleased to show the merits of 
the press to any one. It is certainly a very won- 
derful machine, and remarkably simple. 

PRINTER. 





The 0, G, Gook~Book 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Contains all the secrets of the 


COMMUNITY KITCHEN. 


It gives the most approved 0, (. receipts for 
making 


BREAD, 
SHORTCAKE, 
CAKE, 
SAUCES, &e. 





It tells the 0. C. manner of 


COOKING VEGETABLES 
And explains the 0. ©. method of 
PRESERVING FRUITS. 


It gives the best wisdom of the 0, C. mothers 
and nurses in respect to 


FOOD FOR BABIES, 
and contains other interesting and valuable 
matter. 
A 16mo pamphlet of 50 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 











%@>Photographs of Mr. J. H. Noyes for sale at 
this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 

Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. . 


